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It must be fully understood that these names and
their derivatives, which we shall give presently, do not
by any means exhaust all the varieties of clouds which
very experienced observers can detect and classify. All
that we propose to give here are the broad distinctions
which anybody can understand, for all meteorologists
who have to deal with corps of observers are agreed that
eight or ten names are as many as can practically be
employed.

We will first explain the simple forms of these
clouds, and then the more complicated combinations, such
as cirro-stratuSj cirro-cumulus, cumulo-stratus, etc. But
besides giving a broad classification to the leading kinds
of cloud, these terms also give a rough relative scale of
altitude. Thus in practice stratus and cumulus are usually
the lowest, the composites the middle, and cirrus the
highest layer of cloud; but no absolute level can be
assigned to each stratum at any season, or in any country.
For instance, cumulus may be as low down as 2000 feet,
and cirrus as about 12,000 feet; and, on the other hand,
cumulus may be formed up to at least 25,000 feet, and
cirrus probably up to at least 50,000 feet; but true cirrus
can never be formed under cumulus, whatever the relative
latitudes may be.

These relative heights also partially determine the
nomenclature. If a cloud is very high up, we have to add
the word etVro, to indicate altitude, to the word which
denotes the form only; while cumulo would suggest a
lower level. The first word before a compound name
gives the idea of relative altitude: thus cirro-cumulus is
higher than cumulo-cirrus.